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ABSTRACT 



This issue discusses homework issues related to students 
with disabilities and how to ensure that students with disabilities benefit 
from homework. It addresses communication problems teachers face in assigning 
homework to students with disabilities and recommendations for overcoming 
these communication barriers. Strategies are provided for implementing 
cooperative homework, making homework work at home, providing after school 
program support for homework, and encouraging parental involvement in 
homework success. Preferred homework adaptations and tips for assigning 
homework are listed and include: (1) provide additional one-on-one assistance 

to students; (2) monitor students' homework more closely; (3) allow 
alternative response formats; (4) adjust the length of the assignment, ; (5) 

provide a peer tutor; (6) provide learning tools; (7) adjust evaluation 
standards; (8) give fewer assignments; (9) write the assignment on the 
chalkboard; (10) explain the assignment clearly; (11) remind students of due 
date periodically; (12) assign homework in small units; (13) coordinate with 
other teachers to prevent homework overload; and (14) make sure students and 
parents have information on policies on missed and late assignments, extra 
credit, and available adaptations. (Contains 10 references.) (CR) 
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Homework has traditionally been con- 
sidered by educators and parents alike to 
bean important ingredient in academic 
success. For students with disabilitiesy 
homework is also important — and, in 
many cases, especially difficult. In recent 
years, researchers have tackled issues re- 
lated to homework and how to ensure 
that students with disabilities benefit 
from it. This issue describes their work. 



'Access to all aspects of 
the general education 
curriculum is empha- 
sized by the 1997 
amendments to the In- 
dividuals with Dis- 
abilities Education Act 
(IDEA). Homework is 
one of these aspects. ” 

Marjorie Montagie 
Researcher 
University of Miami 
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Hanewoph Ppsctices that Suppapt 
Studants with Disabiiities 



Homework is one aspect of the general education curriculum that has been 
widely recognized as important to academic success. Teachers have long 
used homework to provide additional learning t.lme, strengthen study and 
organizational skills, and in some respects, keep parents informed of their 
children s progress. Generally, when students with disabilities participate in 
the general education curriculum, they are expected to complete homework 
along with their peers. But, just as students with disabilities may need 
instructional accommodations in the classroom, they may also need home- 
work accommodations. 

“There is little question that homework has taken on a position of signifi- 
cance in American education,” Edward Polloway, researcher at Lynchburg 
College, says. “At the same time, with the movement towards inclusion of 
students with disabilities in general education classrooms, the challenges for 
these students to be successful are increased by the greater reliance on 
homework as an adjunct to instruction. Without attention to the need for 
adaptations in homework assignments, research and practice would suggest 
that we have little reason to be optimistic about the potential success of these 
students.” 

It goes without saying that many teachers routinely make homework 
accommodations for students with disabilities. What can research offer to 
support their practices? 

The literature on homework goes back to the early 1900s, but only in recent 
years have researchers have considered its relationship to students with 
disabilities. Many special education researchers have undertaken investiga- 
tions of homework funded by the U.S. Department of Education, Office of 
Special Education Programs (OSEP). These efforts address how homework 
might best be used to improve learning results for students with disabilities 
and are the focus of this Research Connections. 







Wbat Have We LeaFaed Aboat HeBewark aad Stadeats 
witb Disabilities? 



Today, partly as a result of educa- 
tional reform, many students are 
receiving increased amounts of 
homework. For students with dis- 
abilities, homework may pose sig- 
nificant challenges. Some of these 
problems are related to a student’s 
ability to maintain attention, sus- 
tain acceptable levels of motiva- 
tion, demonstrate effective study 
skills, and manifest positive atti- 
tudes toward homework. Others 
are related to factors such as how 
homework is assigned and the qual- 
ity of communication between 
home and school about homework. 

For over a decade, OSEP has sup- 
ported researchers in studying ef- 
fective homework practices, and in 
return, researchers have produced 
findings to help students partici- 
pate and progress in the general 
education curriculum. This section 
features the work of several research- 
ers who are advancing our under- 
standing of how practitioners and 
families can ensure that homework 
is effective. 

SolYlRg HouiHork 
COHUDlcation Ppobleas 

William Bursuck, researcher at 
Northern Illinois University, has 
been studying how practitioners 
and families can make homework a 
more successful experience for stu- 
dents with disabilities. One thing is 
clear — parent involvement is criti- 
cal if homework is to be beneficial. 

With his colleagues, Michael 
Epstein, Edward Polloway, 
Madhavi Jayanthi, and others, 
Bursuck has amassed a series of 
publications, many of which are 
outgrowths of OSEP-fiinded re- 
search projects, that provide in- 
sight into the perceptions of teach- 
ers, families, and students. “Teach- 



ers and parents of students with 
disabilities must communicate 
clearly and effectively with one an- 
other and with students about 
homework policies, required prac- 
tices, mutui expectations, student 
performance on homework, home- 
work completion difficulties, and 
other homework-related concerns,” 
Bursuck points out. “Unfortu- 
nately, too often, communication 
is either unclear or not present.” 

With his colleagues, Bursuck con- 
ducted a series of studies to identify 
problems parents and schools were 
experiencing in communicating 
about homework, as well as recom- 
mendations for ameliorating these 
problems. Focus group interviews 
with parents and both general and 
special education teachers revealed 
problems in the following areas: 
initiation of communication, time- 
’ iness of communication, frequency 
and consistency of communication, 
follow-through, and clarity and 
usefulness of the information. 

Teachers encountered the follow- 
ing problems: 

• Insufficient time and opportu- 
nity to communicate. 

• Too many students on a given 
teacher’s caseload. 

• Need for additional knowledge 
to facilitate communication 
(e.g., students’ needs, whom to 
contact). 

• Other factors that hindered 
communication, such as lack of 
phones in teachers’ classrooms. 

Recommendations for improve- 
ment grew out of the discussions. 
“To test for validity, we checked 
out all of the recommendations 
with large survey samples,” Bursuck 
reported. Teachers identified use- 
ful adaptations for students with 



Preferred 

Homework 

Adaptations 

• Provide additional one- 
on-one assistance to 
students. 

• Monitor students’ 
homework more 
closely. 

• Allow alternative 
response formats (e.g., 
audiotaping rather than 
writing an assignment). 

• Adjust the length of the 
assignment. 

• Provide a peer tutor or 
assign the student to a 
study group. 

• Provide learning tools 
(e.g., calculators). 

• Adjust evaluation 
standards. 

• Give fewer assignments. 



disabilities [see sidebar]. They also 
suggested strategies for ensuring 
that homework was clear and ap- 
propriate [see sidebar for tips on 
assigning homework]. 

In addition, the surveys indicated 
that teachers preferred the follow- 
ing strategies to maintain effective 
communication: 

• Use technology to aid commu- 
nication (e.g., use answering 
machines or e-mail, and ostab- 
lish homework hotlines). 

• Encourage students to keep as- 
signment books. 

• Provide a list of suggestions on 
how parents might assist with 
homework. For example, ask 
pare nts to check with their chil- 
dren about homework daily. 

continued on page 3 
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Tips For Assigning 

Homework 

• Make sure the students 
can complete the 
homework assignment. 

• Write the assignment 
on the chalkboard. 

• Explain the assignment 
clearly. 

• Remind students of due 
dates periodically. 

• Assign homework in 
small units. 

• Coordinate with other 
teachers to prevent 
homework overloau. 

• Make sure students and 
parents have informa- 
tion regarding your 
policy on missed and 
late assignments, extra 
credit, and available 
adaptations. Establish a 
set routine at the 
beginning of the year. 



• Provide parents with frequent 
communication about home- 
work. 

• Use written modes of commu- 
nication (e.g., progress reports, 
notes, letters, forms). 

• Encourage the school adminis- 
tration to provide incentives for 
teachers to participate in face- 
to-fiice meetings (e.g., release 
time, compensation). 

• Suggest that the school district 
offer after school and/or peer 
tutoring sessions to give stu- 
dents extra help with home- 
work. 

• Share information with other 
teachers regarding student 
strengths and needs and neces- 
sary accommodations. 



If students, teachers, and parents 
do not find homework strategies 
palatable, they may not use them. 
“The ultimate impact of these 
homework practices on students 
may depend largely on how favor- 
ably teachers, parents, and the stu- 
dents themselves perceive them,” 
Bursuck adds. "Our research un- 
derscores the need to check out 
practices with all stakeholders. Sim- 
ply put, practices that are not ac- 
ceptable will not be used.” 

Planer hcreases 
Haaewark Caapletiei aad 
Gaianicatiei 

"Homework accounts for one-fifth 
of the time that successful students 
are engaged in academic tasks,” 
Tanis Br an, Arizona State Uni- 
versity res* archer, states. “Yet stu- 
dents com;^7lete homework in envi- 
ronments over which teachers have 
no control — which, given the fact 
that many students experience 
learning difficulties, creates a ma- 
jor dilemma.” With OSEP sup- 
port, Bryan and her colleague, fel- 
low researcher Karen Sullivan- 
Burstein, began investigating how 
teachers, parents, and students 
might improve study skills, and 
ultimately, homework completion. 

"Both general and special educa- 
tion teachers consistently reported 
that homework problems seemed 
to be exacerbated by deficient basic 
study skills,” Sullivan-Burstein ex- 
plains. "We found that many stu- 
dents, particularly students with 
disabilities, needed instruction in 
study and organizational skills.” 
Among those organizational skills 
most basic to homework were: 

• Identifying a location for doi ng 
homework that was free of dis- 
tractions. 



• Having materials available and 
organized. 

• Allocating enough time to com- 
plete activities and keeping on 
schedule. 

• Taking good notes. 

• Developing a sequential plan 
for completing multi-task as- 
signments. 

• Checking assignments for ac- 
curacy and completion. 

• Knowing how to get help. 

• Turning in completed home- 
work on time. 

Bryan and Sullivan-Burstein found 
it effective for teachers to provide 
classroom instruction on the orga- 
nizational skills and then talk with 
parents about how best to support 
the application of skills at home. 
[Note: For information on Bryan 
and Sullivan-Burstein’s study skills 
curriculum program, contact Plan- 
ning for Success atksuUi@asu.edu.] 

Bryan and Sullivan-Burstein also 
found that students with disabili- 
ties often needed additional orga- 
nizational support. One of the strat- 
egies the researchers found to be 
effective in increasing students’ 
completion and return of home- 
work was use of a planning calen- 
dar. "As adults, we use calendars 
and schedulers, lists, and other de- 
vices to self-monitor our activi- 
ties,” Bryan said. "Students can 
benefit from learning how to use 
these tools as well.” 

To help students with disabilities 
address the self- monitoring require- 
ments of homework, Bryan and 
Sullivan-Bursteindeveloped a plan- 
ning calendar and taught students 
howto use it to keep track of home- 
work assignments. Sullivan- 
Burstein added, “These planners 
continued on page 4 
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evolved into a communication tool 
with parents. We included a place 
for parents to sign that their child*s 
homework had been completed, 
and we also left a space where both 
the teacher and parent could write 
messages.” In conjunction with the 
homework planner, students 
graphed their homework return and 
completion rates — another strat- 
egy that was linked to homework 
completion and improved perfor- 
mance on classroom assessments. 



''Ask students to indi- 
cate how long it took 
them to complete a 
homework assignment. 
The student who takes 
much longer than ex- 
pected may not know 
how to do it, may have 
difficulties with atten- 
tion, or may have to 
cope with distractions . " 

Tanis Bryan, Researcher 



Both Bryan and Sullivan-Burstein 
believe that for any of these strate- 
gies to work, the homework assign- 
ment must be appropriate and 
meaningful. They concur that if 
the homework assignment is too 
hard, is perceived as busy work, or 
takes too long to complete, there is 
a risk of students tuning out and 
resistingit. And, they add, “Always 
reward homework completion!” 

Increasing Homework Comple- 
tion — A Success Story 

What do you do when students do 
not return their homework? Verl 
Curtiss, who teaches fourth grade 
in the Paradise Valley Unified 
School District, AZ, found that a 



variation of Bryan and Sullivan- 
Burstein s homework planner was 
the solution. “My classroom was 
one of the implementation sites for 
the research project, so I already 
knew the power of the homework 
planner,” Curtiss asserts. “When I 
transferred to my new school where 
there was little parent involvement, 

I decided to see if the homework 
planner might increase family com- 
munication around homework and 
result in improved completion 
rates.” 

Curtiss had students develop their 
own homework calendars. Each 
page in the calendar reflected one 
week. There was a space for stu- 
dents to write their homework as- 
signments and a column for par- 
ent-teacher notes. “The cover was a 
h eavy card stock that children deco- 
rated,” Curtiss describes. “Some 
students came up with homework 
tips that they added throughout 
the planner.” Students were expec- 
ted to take their homework plan- 
ners home each day and return 
them the next day to class. 

“I had to build a reward system for 
returning homework and the plan- 
ners,” Curtiss explains. On a self- 
monitoring chart in their planner 
students recorded their homework 
completion status each day. They 
would 

• Color the square for the day 
green if homework was com- . 
pleted and returned. 

• Color the square for the day red 
if homework was not done. 

• Color one-half of the square 
yellow and one-half of the 
square red if homework was 
late. 

If students met the success crite- 
rion, they received a reward at the 
end of the week, such as 1 5 extra 



minutes of recess. 

Curtiss stresses that it is important 
to monitor students, especially 
younger ones, to let them know 
that homework is valued and 
counts. “In the majority of cases, 
the weekly reward worked well; 
however, I had to increase the fre- 
quency of rewards for students with 
behavioral disabilities,” Curtiss 
said. Students kept track of the 
points they earned in their plan- 
ners. “The planners became impor- 
tant to parents and the student — 
they became portfolios of the stu- 
dents’ accomplishments.” 

Curtiss cautions that the success of 
the homework planner depends on 
reasonable homework assignments. 
“Never send any homework home 
that students cannot do. All home- 
work must be an extension of what 
they have learned in class. And, 
make sure that if you need to 
modify a homework assignment, 
you do so before sending it home.” 

CoopeFitiHe HoHewopk 

Researcher Michael Rosenberg 
looked at the efficacy of blending 
cooperative learning teams with 
individualized homework assign- 
ments. With his colleague, Mary 
O’Melia, who is a principal at a 
residential treatment center, 
Rosenberg investigated the effects 
of homework in conjunction with 
cooperative learning on early ado- 
lescents with mild disabilities. 

The researchers chose to follow 
Robert Slavin’s Team Assisted Indi- 
vidualization cooperative learning 
model because of it: built-in provi- 
sions for addressing individual 
needs. Building on this cooperative 
learning model, Rosenberg and 
O’Melia designed Cooperative 
Homework Teams (CHT). 
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*‘CHT was crafted to maximize 
instructional time and the benefits 
of well-designed homework assign- 
ments,” O’Melia described. CHT 
uses peer teams to grade and coop- 
eratively make corrections to indi- 
vidualized homework assignments. 
Here’s how CHT works: 

• Students are given a placement 
test to determine their specific 
basic skills deficiencies, 

• Results of the assessment are 
used to plan instructional les- 
sons and relevant homework 
assignments. 

• Results of the assessment are 
used as a guide in assigning 
students to heterogeneous 
groups. 

• At the end of each lesson, stu- 
dents are given individualized 
assignments (estimated time of 
completion was approximately 
1 5 minutes) based on their per- 
formance. Students are moni- 
tored during instruction to en- 
sure that they demonstrate at 
least moderate acquisition of 
material. 

• The next day, CHT groups meet 
for 10 minutes. Students sub- 
mit their individually com- 
pleted homework assignments 
to the designated group checker 
(the role of checker changed 
daily). The papers are scored 
and the scores are given to the 
teacher, who records the scores. 

• Teammates assist each other 
with correcting the errors. At 
the end of the session, home- 
work assignments are collected 
and given to the teacher. 

• Points are awarded to individu- 
als based on the rate of comple- 
tion and the percentage correct, 
regardless of the level of diffi- 



culty. Team scores are deter- 
mined by averaging each 
member’s daily score and using 
these individual scores to calcu- 
late a team mean. 

• Each week, awards in the form 
of certificates are presented to 
teams who meet or exceed the 
pre-selected criteria for success. 

In earlier studies, Rosenberg had 
found that two elements — the 
amount of homework completed 
and the accuracy of that home- 
work — had a positive effect on 
achievement. The current results 
indicated that CHT was effective 
in increasing both of these. Data 
also suggested that CHT is likely to 
be more effective with older stu- 
dents than younger ones who are 
just transitioning into the middle 
grades. 

MaMng Hoaework Wtork At 
Howe 

According to University of Ver- 
mont researchers Martha Fitzgerald 
and Pam Kay, children with learn- 
ing disabilities have more favorable 
attitudes regarding homework 
when assignments are made in the 
coiiiexr of a strong support system 
of teachers, parents, and peers. And, 
favorable attitudes typically trans- 
late into completion and better 
learning. 

In 1990, Fitzgerald and Kay re- 
sponded to an OSEP request for 
proposals that asked, ‘'Has the in- 
creased reliance on homework cre- 
ated a bridge between home and 
school or resulted in increased par- 
ent/child friction and the need for 
tutorial ser\dces?” To answer this 
question, Fitzgerald and Kay 
brought together school districts 
and families (some with children 

7 



with disabilities) from five Ver- 
mont communities for focus group 
and individual interviews. 

Several themes emerged. First, par- 
ents felt ill-equipped to help their 
children with homework. They 
cited lack of information about the 
curriculum and lack of informa- 
tion about the new curriculum re- 
forms. “Parentswere very concerned 
that this lack of information would 
hamper their elFforts to help their 
children, who in many cases needed 
specialized assistance,” Fitzgerald 
reports. “Parents also wanted to 
know and understand the class- 
room teachers expectations and 
approach for homework. Many felt 
that these expectations needed to 
be made explicit from the get-go.” 

Another theme centered on par- 
ents’ preference for homework that 
was tailored to the individual child 
and that respected child and family 
needs. Parents of children with dis- 
abilities recounted stories of how 
homework could be inappropriate. 
As one parent summarized, “^^at’s 
the point in giving someone an 
assignment that they can’t possibly 
do?” Overwhelmingly, parents pre- 
ferred homework that involved 
concrete, authentic projects that 
were motivating for children. 

Finally, parents wanted a compre- 
hensive, two-way communication 
system. “The daily demands of 
homework create the need for some 
parents to have a dependable, on- 
going source of information about 
the details of class work and cur- 
riculum,“ Fitzgerald explained. 
“Parents said they would like more 
recognition of their role in home- 
work, more feedback on the re- 
sults, more opportunities for par- 
ent conferences, and more time to 
really talk at meetings.” 
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Looking for ways to enhance the 
effectiveness of homework? Re- 
searchers, practitioners, and family 
members — in many cases, with 
OSEP support — have studied vari- 
ous aspects of doing homework 
that affect its completion, accu- 
racy, and ultimate learning benefit. 

After Scliool PrograH 
SvppBPt for Homwirk 

Increasingly, schools are offering 
after school programs in which 
homework is a major activity. With 
OSEP-support, University of Mi- 
ami researcher Marjorie Montague 
has been studying the effect of these 
after school programs on students* 
academic progress. 

Montague found that students must 
participate in afterschool programs 
at least 50 percent of the time to 
attain any academic benefits. 
Montague believes that this is re- 
lated to the fact that teachers appre- 
ciate students who turn in their 
homework. “As a student routinely 
begins turning in homework as- 
signments, you start to hear com- 
ments from classroom teachers that 
the child is doing better and rhat 
his or her grades are improving — 
although we did not study this 
phenomenon yet, it is a pretty typi- 
cal occurrence.*’ 

Montague points to the results of 
program evaluations in two schools 
she has been studying. In one 
school, children who attended the 
after school program at least 50 
percent of the time improved their 
overall reading grades from the pre- 
vious year, and in another school, 
children who attended the after 
school program at least 50 percent 
of the time improved their overall 
reading and mathematics grades 
from the previous year. In both 
cases, attendance in the after school 



program positively correlated with 
school attendance. Focus group 
interviews also revealed rhar chil- 
dren and their parent;, overwhelm- 
ing credited after school homework 
support for improved academic 
progress. 

According to Montague, some stu- 
dents with disabilities just need to 
do their homework — these are stu- 
dents who need you to get them 
started and to monitor them until 
they are done. There are other stu- 
dents who need to know what they 
are supposed to do — they literally 
have forgotten that they have an 
assignment. Similarly, some stu- 
dents have forgotten how to do the 
assignment and need help under- 
standing it. Finally, there are stu- 
dents who may do their home- 
work, but never get it back to their 
teachers. These students need help 
remembering to turn it in. 
Montague suggests several things 
that after school program staff can 
do to enhance accurate homework 
completion for students with dis- 
abilities. 

• Communicate with the day 
school staff. At the very least, 
administrators should arrange 
fo r day s taff to meet after schoo 1 
staff. 

• Facilitate ongoing communi- 
cation between the day staff, 
after school staff, and parents 
by using homework notebooks. 

• Use older students and gradu- 
ates of the school as helpers 
(e.g., middle school students 
for elementary students). 

• Build instruction in study skills 
and learning strategies into the 
homework program. 

As part of one of Montague’s OSEP- 
funded grants, she produces the 
free quarterly publication, 



Afterschool Extensions^ which pro- 
vides practical strategies and ap- 
proaches for supporting students 
with disabilities in after school pro- 
grams, including homework. To 
be put on the mailing list, visit the 
web site at www.education.miami 
.edu/aftersclioolnet/index.html or 
e-mail nfonseca@miami.edu. 

Stoleit Feekkick VieMs 
Coistrictiwe lifomtioo 

“When teachers know which ac- 
commodations and adaptations are 
most useful, they can better iden- 
tify appropriate practices to imple- 
ment, thereby potentially increas- 
ing students’ involvement, under- 
standing, and motivation to learn,” 
Sharon Vaughn of the University 
of Texas- Austin points out. 

With OSEP-fiinding, Vaughn and 
her colleagues have been studying 
students* perceptions of instruc- 
tional adaptations in inclusive class- 
rooms, including those made for 
homework. “Homework is unique 
with regard to accommodations,” 
Vaughn explains. “Unlike instruc- 
tion and grouping practices where 
all students find it acceptable and 
fair for teachers to make adapta- 
tions for students with disabilities, 
this is not the case for homework — 
in fact, students think it is not a 
good idea to change the nature of a 
particular student’s homework.” 

Vaughn suspects that underlying 
this perception is the fact that home- 
work often serves as an organizer 
for after school social communica- 
tion, Often homework is the major 
stimulus for students to caJl each 
other from home. “If a student has 
a different assignment, he or she is 
essentially cut out of the social 
loop,” Vaughn cautions. “We need 
to make sure that all students feel a 
valued part of their learning com- 
continued on page 7 
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Students say 

teachers can make 

homework easier 

by.*, 

• Assigning homework 
toward the beginning of 
class. 

• Explaining how to do 
the homework, including 
providing examples and 
writing directions on the 
chalkboard. 

• Giving students time to 
begin the homework in 
class and checking for 
understanding and/or 
providing assistance at 
that time. 

• Assigning homework in 
small amounts. 

• Relating homework to 
classwork and/or 
Informing students how 
they will use the content 
of the homework In real 
life. 

• Checking homework 
and giving feedback on 
it to students. 

• Establishing a routine at 
the beginning of the 
year for how homework 
will be assigned. 

• Allowing students to 
work together on 
homework. 



munity, and this includes how they 
participate in homework.” 

In one study, Vaughn and her col- 
leagues synthesized the research lit- 
erature on students' perceptions. 
Tips on facilitating homework de- 
rived from this review are shown in 
the sidebar. 
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PareDts— An iapertait 
CoHpoient in Homewopk 
Success 

Families have implicit and some- 
times explicit expectations for be- 
ing involved at various points with 
their children s homework assign- 
ments. The Parent Advocacy Coa- 
lition for Educational Rights — bet- 
ter known as the PACER Center — 
addresses many topics for families 
with children with disabilities, in- 
cluding homework. According to 
Leslie Sparks, who co-coordinates 
the Minnesota Parent Center 
housed at PACER, “All families 
need support with homework; how- 
ever, the needs are often more in- 
tensive when the child has a dis- 
ability.” Sue Abderholden, associ- 
ate director at PACER and 
Sharman Davis-Barrctt, co-direc- 
tor of the OSEP-funded Technical 
Assistance Alliance for Parent Cen- 
ters at PACER concur. “There are 
huge expectations placed upon 
families,” Abderholden remarks. 
"There is so much information to 
keep up with that the best parents 
often find the amount of informa- 
tion overwhelming.” 

What support do families need if 
they are to ensure a positive home- 
work experience? Here are some 
PACER staff suggestions for teachers: 

• Remember that children need 
time to enjoy the non-academic 
aspects of life. T oo much home- 
work or homework that is too 
difficult can take its toll on chil- 
dren and their families, espe- 
cially since it often takes chil- 
dren with disabilities longer 
than their peers to complete 
assignments. 

• Make homework assignments 
useful. Children need ways to 
practice their new learnings in 
the home setting. They do not 
need busy work. 
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• Send home required texts. It 
makes it very difficult for fami- 
lies to help their child when 
they do not have access to the 
information. 

• Provide all materials needed for 
the assignment. Do not expect 
families to purchase or locate 
materials. 

• OfFerways for parents to check 
on homework after hours. Also, 
provide away for families to get 
help with homework. 

• Establish consistent routines for 
students to use in bringing 
homework home and return- 
ing it. Teach the routine to the 
children and inform families of 
it. 

• Send home assistive technol- 
ogy devices used at school. Tell 
families about strategies and 
accommodations that work in 
the classroom. 

• Share resources for helping chil- 
dren with homework (e.g., tu- 
toring, after school homework 
programs). 

Sparks also recommends several tips 
for family members. "At the begin- 
ning of the school year, parents 
need to make sure they have a clear 
understanding of the entire scope 
and sequence of curriculum for the 
year and of the homework require- 
ments.” Sparks suggests that par- 
ents ask about things like weekly 
spelling tests or semester term pa- 
pers so that they can plan in ad- 
vance to provide family time that 
incorporates time for homework. 
Abderholden adds that it also is a 
good idea to include goals and ob- 
jectives about homework comple- 
tion in the child’s individualized 
education program (lEP). "Make 
.sure that if the child needs assistive 
technology, supplementary sup- 
ports, accommodations, etc., they 
are written into the lEP.” 
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